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Are college professors really radicals and leftists as shown by their Viet¬ 
nam War attitudes? To what extent are they interested in and informed 
about the war? How do their attitudes compare with those of the public 
at large? And why do they have the opinions they do? This paper gives 
the surprising results of a sample survey of professors in seventeen colleges 
in the Boston area. 

David Armor is Assistant Profe.sor of Sociology in the Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. His associates in this study are graduate 
students at Harvard University. 
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HE VIETNAM WAR has brought as much controversy to 
the academic community as any other issue in recent times. 
That this is so can be partially inferred from the mass 
media; numerous full-page newspaper ads call for immediate 
ending of the war, endorsed by hundreds of faculty members from 
across the nation. Headlines announce, repeatedly, student demon¬ 
strations in support of or in opposition to the war or other issues re¬ 
lated to it. 

These developments have led to much speculation as to the involve¬ 
ment of campus intellectuals in the war issue. Many observers assume 
that being a professor is prima facie evidence for avid anti-war senti¬ 
ments, and that the universities are the centers of the entire anti-war 
movement . 1 On the other hand, at least one well-known commentator, 


• The research reported here was supported, in part, by a grant from the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. Contributions to the study 
design were made by Eric Nielsen and Donald Royse. The authors also ’‘.'isn ft j 
thank Michael Ross and Seymour M. Lipset for their comments on earl^ d**fts 
of this paper. 

1 For examples published before our study was under way, see: S. Alsop, J 
“Intellectuals and Vietnam,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 238, June 5, 1965, p. 18; 

J. M. Vanderkroef, “American Opinion on the War in Vietnam,” Contemporary 
Review, Vol., 206, June 1965, pp. 295-299; J. P. Roche, “Professor Votes for Mr. */ 
Johnson: Intellectual Community, Anti-administration,” New York Times Maga - ^ 

zinc, Oct. 24, 1965; “President Johnson vs. the Intellectuals,” Life, Vol. 58, June 
25, 1965; “Long Lectures for L.B.J.: • Protest in Colleges over Policies in Vietnam 
and Dominican Republic,” Business Week, May 22, 1965. 

In contrast, one writer in a discussion of teach-ins against American policy in 
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William Buckley, discussed an analysis of the signatures of some full- 
page ads calling for an end to the war and concluded that the pro¬ 
fessors endorsing it were not qualified to judge the issues. * 2 3 The only 
ones truly qualified, he maintained, are social scientists, particularly 
those specializing in political or Asian affairs, and he claimed these 
persons were not to be found endorsing the ads in large numbers when 
compared to the “irrelevant” disciplines of the natural sciences. 

Many of these speculations arise from traditional views of the intel¬ 
lectual as a radical or leftist; in this sense the image of professors is 
not really unique to the Vietnam We are interested in the valid¬ 
ity of these images. Are professor involved in the war issues? Can we 
classify them as largely “doves” or “hawks”? If professors are more 
anti-war than the public at large, what are some of the reasons? 

We have collected data bearing on some of these issues from a ran¬ 
dom sample of professors in colleges and universities in and around 
the metropolitan Boston area. Aside from establishing their positions 
on the war and their activity with respect to those positions, we have 
tried to identify some of the ideological and social characteristics that 
are associated with professors' support for, or opposition to, the war. 

We are not testing a theoretical model here; our presentation is pri¬ 
marily aimed at description. Different members of the research team 
did, however, have specific hypotheses that they wished to examine, 
and these guided the design of the study and the analysis that follows. 

RESEARCH METHODS AND SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 

Given staffing and financial restrictions, we limited our population 
to arts and science professors in all four-year accredited colleges and 
universities within a 20-mile radius of the urban center. 4 This resulted 
in a total universe of seventeen colleges and 2,075 professors. We 
stratified the professors according to field (Humanities, Natural Sci¬ 
ences, Social Sciences), type of school (Catholic, Large Private, Large 
Public, and Small Private), and rank (Tenured* Nontenured). 5 We 


Vietnam said of the participating professors: “In no case did they enjoy the sup¬ 
port of a majority of the faculties involved; mostly it was no more than a small 
minority .of teachers and students that made all the noise." W. Herberg, “Pro¬ 
fessors and the Teach-ins," National Review, Vol. 11, July 13, 1965, p. 590. This 
seems to be very much a minority opinion. 

2 William Buckley, “Hope in Academe," On the Right, released by the Wash¬ 
ington Star Syndicate, New York, Sept. 1, 1966. 

3 One summary can be found in S. M. Lipset, The Political Man, New York, 
Doubleday, i960, Chap. 10. 

4 By arts and sciences is meant the traditional fields of the humanities and the 
social and natural sciences. Excluded were professional faculties, such as those of 
law, medicine, business, and engineering. 

c The distinction between “large private" and “large public" is one of prestige 
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then drew a proportionate random sample of 152 subjects. Approx¬ 
imately 15 per cent of our original sample refused to participate. In all 
cases re-sampling was carried out for substitutes, so that the final sam¬ 
ple on which we have data consisted of 152 professors. 

The data for each professor were collected during an interview, us¬ 
ing a structured questionnaire of 119 items. Several areas were covered, 
including attitudes and opinions toward the war and toward current 
domestic and foreign policy issues. The schedule also included ques¬ 
tions about the respondent’s personal and professional background 
characteristics. At the end of the interview each subject completed a 
self-administered questionnaire containing Likert-type attitude items 
on general ideological and war issues. These items, which will be 
described in a later section, were factor-analyzed to develop a general 
political ideology scale and a Vietnam war scale. The interviews were 
carried out during the end of April and the beginning of May, 1966. 

A brief description of the distribution of the professors on some 
basic background variables will provide an idea of the general nature 
of our sample. About two-thirds of the sample had tenure, usually 
with the rank of associate or full professor. The remaining third held 
the rank of instructor or assistant professor or otherwise nontenured 
positions. With respect to type of university, a majority of professors, 
or about 60 per cent, came from the “large private” schools; only 8 
per cent came from the “small private” schools. The remaining profes¬ 
sors were distributed equally between the “Catholic” and the “large 
public” schools, each contributing about 16 per cent. The distribution 
among fields was more balanced, with 43 per cent in the natural sci¬ 
ences, 29 per cent in the social sciences, and 28 per cent in the hu¬ 
manities. Demographically, almost all professors were male (88 per 
cent) and tended to be in the middle age brackets. The median age 
was forty-three years. Finally, religious preferences were quite varied. 
This is an important sample characteristic, since the distribution in 
our sample may be different from that for professors nationally, and 
since it is, as we shall see, strongly related to views on the war. The 
modal response was “no religion,” comprising about 37 per cent of the 
sample. Another 31 pe r cent chose Protestant, 17 per cent chose Cath¬ 
olic, and 11 per cent selected Judaism. About 4 per cent indicated 
other religious preferences. 

and local orientation, rather than state or other public ownership. The schools 
in the large private category have relatively high prestige nationally and inter¬ 
nationally and tend to recruit students from all over the country and world. The 
"large public" schools are also private, but they are considerably lower in national 
prestige and serve mainly the local region. In this sense, our “large public" 
schools play somewhat the same role as the large state-supported schools in 
many states, and this is the reason for applying the label “public" to them. 
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PROFESSORS' 


ATTITUDES AND INVOLVEMENT 

Wliat are the basic attitudes of professors toward the war and how 
involved are they? Both attitudes and involvement are composed of 
many dimensions. 

Table 1 gives the professors* answers to five questions about the 
war in Vietnam. About 66 per cent of the sample said they were op¬ 
posed to the original military involvement of the United States in 
Vietnam, with 23 per cent Lx fr/ or. But 43 per cent agreed that, given 
the involvement, we must until settlement is reached. Very few 
p rofess ors took a radical stan d on the war. Only 15 per cent felt the 
United States should withdraw immediately from Vietnam, although 
32 per cent took the liberal stand that we should decrease our military 
involvement, making a total of about 47 per cent who oppose the 
present military policy. The opinions on the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam exhibited the strongest anti-administration views: 46 per cent 
endorsed the choice that the United States should stop bombing in the 


TABLE 1 

Attitudes about Vietnam War 


Question 

Response 

Per Cent 

Do you believe that the U.S. should 

Yes 

23 

have become militarily involved 

No 

66 

in South Vietnam originally? 

Not sure 

11 

(N = 151 ) 



Now that the U.S. is involved in 

Agree 

43 

Vietnam, it has no choice but to 

Disagree 

40 

continue the war there until a 
settlement can be made. (N = 141 ) 

Uncertain 

18 

What should the U.S.’s future mili¬ 

Increase troops, bombing, etc. 

15 

tary policy be in South Vietnam, 

Maintain present levels 

28 

say, in the next few months or so? 

Decrease troops,’ bombing, etc. 

32 

(N « 149 ) 

Withdraw completely 

15 

Not sure 

11 

What, in your opinion, would be 
the best political settlement in 

Elections throughout North and 


South 

31 

South Vietnam? (N = 149 ) 

Elections in South only 

Establish a neutral government, 
with both pro-West and pro- 

33 


Communist elements 

26 


Other 

9 


Not sure 

1 

Which of the following, in your 

Increase bombing 

12 

opinion, would be the best policy 

Maintain present level 

20 

concerning American bombing of 

Decrease, but not stop 

13 

North Vietnam? (N = 150 ) 

Stop altogether 

46 


Not sure 
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North altogether, and another 13 per cent felt it should be decreased. 
Only 12 per cent felt that the bombing should be increased. 

Finally, our sample divided about equally among three possible 
political settlements to the conflict. About 31 per cent favored elec¬ 
tions throughout North and South Vietnam, 33 per cent chose elec¬ 
tions in the South only, and 26 per cent favored the creation of a neu¬ 
tral government with both pro-West and Communist representation 
(without an election). 

These results certainly do not establish professors as a whole as radi¬ 
cals, much less as pacifists. Although we shall see later that they were 
more anti-war than the public, many professors in our sample seemed 
to express a pragmatic orientation. This is best illustrated by answers 
to two questions about United States military policy in Latin America. 
About 72 per cent of the sample felt that troops should not have been 
sent into the Dominican Republic in 1 9 ^ 5 * while almost 80 per cent 
approved of the blockade of Cuba during the 1962 missile crisis. Al¬ 
though the nature of the crises in the two countries was different, an 
underlying principle applies to both: military intervention into the 
affairs of another country. The practical orientation may emerge in the 
tendency of our sample to oppose policies that fail and support those 
that succeed. We shall return to this point later in our discussion. 

Involvement with respect to the war is also composed of many ele¬ 
ments. What we mean by “involvement” is a state in which the person 
is affectively committed to his cognitive orientations regarding the 
war. We could use the term "ego involvement” to connote the same 
idea. An assessment of this type of involvement is an important sup¬ 
plement to knowledge of attitudes; it is one of the ways in which we 
can evaluate the likelihood that professors will act on their beliefs. 
We cannot, of course, measure such a state directly. Instead, we shall 
rely on several indicators: professors’ self-ratings of interest, the extent 
to which they are informed on the issues, and the extent of their politi¬ 
cal activity regarding the war. 

When asked how interested they were in the war, nearly 80 per cent 
responded that they w p re highly or very highly interested. Consistent 
with this, 84 per cen f stated that they discussed war issues with their 
friends at least once or twice a week. This picture does not continue, 
however, when we examine findings on professors’ information about, 
and activity with respect to, the war. Table 2 presents the results of 
three information questions. If these questions are seen as an adequate 
test, we must conclude that many professors did poorly on it. Half the 
sample could not name any Geneva conference signatories without 
naming an equal number of nonsigners, and only 18 per cent cor¬ 
rectly named the three countries then supplying troops to the war 
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TABLE 2 

Information about Vietnam War Issues 


Question .. 

-—----- 

Response a 

Per Cent 

Can you recall which countries signed the 1954 

None 

50 

Geneva agreements concerning the Vietnam settle¬ 

One 

15 

ment? ( N = 151) 

Two 

15 


Three 

14 


Four 

5 


Five 

1 

Can you recall which United States allies are now 

None 

19 

supplying military troops in the South Vietnam 

One 

25 ' 

conflict? (N = 151) 

Two 

38 


Three 

18 

Can you recall approximately what per cent of the 

25% or less 

3 

total land^reajs controlled by the Vietcong in South 

26-45% 

8 

Vietnam (as stated by the major U.S. press)? ^£-65% 

33 

tiV = 147) 

66-85% 

39 


85% or more 

6 


Cannot recall 

11 


& For the first two questions, the number of countries incorrectly mentioned was. 
subtracted from the number correct. 


effort. A few more dicf better on the question concerning the estimated 
amount of land controlled by the Vietcong, with about 40 per cent 
choosing the 66-85 per cent category (the correct response, according 
to the press at that time). 

The data on political activities continue this picture of non-in¬ 
volvement. As Table 3 shows, only about 38 per cent had engaged one 
or more times in the mildest and easiest activity—petition signing. 
In almost all other categories, less than 10 per cent had engaged in the 
activity one or more times. 

Thus, in spite of tlieir self-rated degree of interest, few professors in 
our sample were active or informed, according to our measures. It is 
easy enough for a person to claim interest in and commitment to some 
issue, but perhaps the more accurate index of involvement lies in their 
concrete political action, in concordance with their beliefs. We sug¬ 
gest that, contrary to some popular notions, most of the professors in 
our sample are not very much involved in the war, as we have defined 
and measured the term. 

FORMATION OF INDICES 

A question is immediately raised about the relationship between at¬ 
titude toward the war and involvement with respect to it, in addition 
to the relationships between these two dimensions and various ideolog¬ 
ical and social characteristics of professors. Insufficient space prevents 
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•n.iv War Issues 
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TABLE 3 

Political Activity Concerning the War 
(in per cent; N = 152) 


_, - 



Number of Times 


Activity 

None 

1 

2 

3-5 

6 or 
More 

Don't 

Remember 

Public speaking, including radio, TV, 
debates, etc. 

95 


1 

4 

1 


Public demonstrations, including teach- 
ins 

90 

3 

4 

3 



Writing published books or articles 

96 

2 

1 

1 



Writing public .letters, e.g. to editors, 
etc. 

77 

8 

6 

8 

1 


Signing petitions, political advertising 

62 

13 

11 

10 

4 

1 

Consulting with local, national leaders 

92 

1 

V 

3 

3 

1 

Belonging to any organizations that 
actively support or oppose the war 
effort 

90 

9 

1 

1 
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rofessors. Insufficient space prevents 


us from carrying out this analysis for both attitudes and our involve¬ 
ment measures, and we have thus chosen consideration of the former 
as our more central problem. We will, however, at least describe the 
relationship between professors' positions on the war and involvement. 

In order to reduce these clusters of variables to more manageable 
indicators, we first formed two separate measures of involvement, 
using our information and activity items. An information index was 
formed by summing the scores of the three items in Table 2, but with 
half-weighting for the third item. Similarly, we summed the scores of 
the seven items in Table 3 to obtain an activity index. 

To obtain a single variable to summarize support for or opposition 
to the war, we constructed a scale from eight Likert-type attitude 
items from the self-administered questionnaire. Three main reasons 
led us to this decision: (1) these items were worded somewhat more 
generally; (2) they were self-rated, possibly eliminating some of the 
biases due to interviewer effect; and (3) their response categories were 
all alike, being scored on a 1 to 5 disagree-agree range, and thus amen¬ 
able to standard scaling techniques. 

Two typical items from the original set of eight are, “War is some¬ 
times necessary, and Vietnam is such a case," and “The war in Viet¬ 
nam will probably end with a military and political victory for the 
U.S." The second item in Table 1 was also in the set. 

We chose factor analysis as our scaling method, since, if successful, 
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it guarantees reliability in the internal consistency sense. A single sig¬ 
nificant factor emerged from a principal-components solution, and, 
after appropriate reversals, a scale score was derived by taking the 
mean of the seven items with loadings over .55. We called the new 
variable the Vietnam War Scale (VWS). The over-all scale mean was 
about 2.3 (in the i-to-5 range, a 1 means anti-war and a 5 means pro¬ 
war), indicating that our sample on the whole tends to be on the anti¬ 
war side of the continuum, as measured by the scale items. 

# ^ ie sca ^ e probably measures something approximating a general at¬ 
titude toward the war. Many public opinion studies, however, tend to 
see support for or opposition to the Vietnam war in terms of concrete 
issues, such as those already discussed (Table 1). To ascertain whether 
our general summary scale was related to these specific issues, we con¬ 
sidered the scale s relationship with three of the questions presented 
in Table 1: bombing, original involvement, and future military pol¬ 
icy. For these relationships, presented in Table 4, we made an a priori 
division of the sample's scores on the Vietnam War Scale into Op¬ 
ponents, Uncommitteds, and Supporters. 


TABLE 4 

Attitudes about the War, by Vietnam War Scale 
(in per cent ) , 


Attitude a 

Opponent 

War Scale 

Uncommitted 

Supporter 

North Vietnam bombing policy: 

Maintain or increase present levels 

15 

46 

82 

Decrease present levels 

2 

28 

9 

Cease bombing altogether 

84 

26 

9 

Original involvement of U.S.: 

(61) 

(50) 

(33) 

Approve 

3 

35 

85 

Disapprove 

97 

65 

15 

Future military policy: 

Maintain present level or increase 
intensity 

(61) 

(51) 

(33) 

18 

70 

91 

Decrease present level or withdraw 

82 

30 

9 


(60) 

(50) 

(33) 


a See Table 1 for actual item wordings. The “not sure” responses are combined 

with the status quo categories wherever possible. 


The results clearly validate the scale and justify our labels. Of the 
professors labeled Opponents, for instance, 97 per cent disapproved 
or the original military involvement in Vietnam, 84 per cent wanted 
bombing of North Vietnam either decreased or stopped altogether, 
and 82 per cent favored either a decreased military commitment in 
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South Vietnam or complete withdrawal. Again, a majority of the Un- 
committeds took a pro-war stand on one issue, an anti-war stand on 
another, and on a third were almost exactly divided. Aldiough there 
tends to be some overlapping content between the scale items and 
these concrete policy issues, it is often difficult to attain such consist¬ 
ency between generalized attitudes and more specific expressions of 
them. In view of the success of this internal validation, we decided to 
use this classification, determined by the VWS, throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the analysis. 

The final index to be considered was derived from twelve Likert- 
type questions designed to tap opinions on general domestic economic 
and political issues. When the answers to these items were, factor- 
analyzed, a single major factor emerged. The seven items with factor 
loadings over .50 all dealt with the economic liberal-conservative di¬ 
mension. Two typical examples are: ‘‘The nationalization of the basic 
industries would lead to an intolerable degree of government control," 
and "Socialized medicine would be a better way to provide health 
services than our present system." A scale was derived by averaging 
responses over the seven items. A person at one end of the scale con¬ 
tinuum could be described as an "economic radical" (or socialist), and 
a person at the opposite end could be described as an "economic con¬ 
servative." We called it the Economic Ideology Scale. 

CORRELATES OF WAR ATTITUDES 

Using the VWS, we examined the relationship of position on the 
war to the involvement indices, to other attitudes on foreign and 
domestic politico-economic issues, and to some social and professional 
background characteristics of our respondents. 

Table 5 shows the relationship between the VWS and our informa¬ 
tion and activity indices, as well as the item concerning frequency of 
discussions about the war. As the table indicates, there is no relation¬ 
ship at all for the information index. The relationship with the ac¬ 
tivity index shows only the Opponents high on activity, 72 per cent 
having engaged in one or more activity. The Uncommitted and Sup¬ 
porters were almost equally inactive, a little over a third engaging in 
one or more activities. This finding makes some sense, insofar as the 
Opponents are those who must act if there is to be a change in the 
status quo . This also goes along with the popular notions that the pro¬ 
fessors who attract attention by their political activity generally seem 
to be anti-war. A slight bimodal relationship shows up for the dis¬ 
cussion item, with the Opponents and Supporters indicating more dis¬ 
cussions about the war than the Uncommitted. 

Presumably, some of the reasons for supporting or opposing the 
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TABLE 5 

Involvement Measures, by Vietnam War Scale 
(in per cent) 


Involvement 

Opponent 

War Scale 

Uncommitted 

Supporter 

Information about war: a 

Less informed 

46 

41 

46 

More informed 

54 

59 

55 


(61) 

(51) 

(33) 

Activity index: 

No activity 

28 

63 

63 

One or more activity 

72 

37 

38 


(61) 

(51) 

(32) 

Discussion of war issues: 

Twice a week or less 

41 

67 

58 

Three times a week or more 

59 

33 

42 


(61) 

(51) 

(32) 


a Dichotomized as close to the median as possible. 


war have to do with one’s general ideological outlook, particularly 
with regard to one’s views concerning communism. That this is the 
case is shown in Table 6, which relates position on the war to several 
variables about general ideological issues. Those in our sample who 
felt that withdrawal from Vietnam will lead to a general spread of 
communism, that civil rights in the U.S.S.R. will never improve, or 
that military intervention by one country in another is sometimes 
justifiable, and those who could be classed as economic conservatives, 
were much more likely to be Supporters and less likely to be Op¬ 
ponents than persons not expressing these sentiments. 

Actually, practically all the relationships between a political atti¬ 
tude question and the VWS, when the answers to the political question 
could be divided into liberal or conservative choices, exhibited about 
the same type and degree of relationship as those in Table 6. In par¬ 
ticular, we also found that the more professors supported the Negro 
(desegregation movement, the more likely they were to oppose the war. 
Again, those who believed Russia to be expansionist and that China 
was in control of the Vietcong were more likely to support the 
war than those with opposite views about Russia and China. We were 
not able to get an adequate test of the relationship between political 
party affiliation and support for the war—only 7 per cent of our sample 
chose the Republican Party. The bulk of the sample was distributed 
about equally between the Democratic Party and “independent,” and no 
important differences were observed regarding their support of the war. 

It appears that there is a general liberal attitudinal syndrome operat- 
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TABLE 6 

Ideological Correlates of Position on War 

(in per cent) 


Ideological Correlate 

Withdrawal from Vietnam will lead 
to spread of Communism: 
Agree 

Disagree or uncertain 

Civil rights in the Soviet Union: 
Will never improve 
Improving 

Is military intervention by one 
country . into another ever 
justified? 

Under some conditions 
Under no conditions 

Economic ideology scale: 
Conservative 
Moderate 
Radical 


Position on War 

Opponent Uncommitted Supporter (A 7 ) 


14 

39 

48 

(52) 

59 

33 

9 

(92) 

27 

44 

29 

(66) 

54 

29 

17 

(69) 

21 

45 

33 

(48) 

75 

19 

6 

(84) 

20 

40 

40 

(35) 

38 

44 

18 

(66) 

66 

18 

16 

(44) 


ing, with opposition to the Vietnam war being one component Those 
who take what we might term a liberal stand on most political^issues 
tend to oppose the war, and those with a conservative stand end o 
support the war. This is not a very surprising conclusion, but d 
require empirical verification. 

Having established these ideological correlates, then, wha can we 
say about social and professional correlates? Some of the relationships 
between the VWS and selected background variables are presente in 
Table 7 The first two sections of Table 7 show the relation between 
the VWS and our stratifying variables. Tenured professors were 
slightly more likely to oppose the war than the nontenured. The pi 
fessors in the humanities fields weremostjikely Jo oppose the war 
with 49 per cent falling into the Opponent category, while only 36 per 
cent of the natural scientists did so. There are few differe.ee. 
Supporter category by field; the differences are between the ‘‘ 

and Uncommitted categories. In any case, for both tenure and field the 
relationships failed to meet a satisfactory statistical significance level 
A somewhat stronger relationship is observed in the section o 
Table 7 that compares position on the war to the different types of 
universities. Professors in.Catholic schools showed the greatest sup¬ 
port of the war, with Sjyier cent falling into the Uncommitted or Sup 
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TABLE 7 


Position on the War, by Basic Background Variables 
(in per cent ) 


Background Variable 

Opponent 

Position on War 

Uncommitted 

Supporter 

(N) 

Rank: 

Tenure 

45 

33 

22 

(97) 

Nontenure 

35 

40 

25 

(48) 

Field: 

Natural science 

36 

44 

21 

(62) 

Social science 

45 

31 

24 

(42) 

Humanities 

49 

27 

24 

(41) 

Type of university: 

Large public 

60 

36 

4 

(25) 

Large private 

45 

32 

24 

(85) 

Small private 

33 

42 

25 

(12) 

Catholic 

17 

44 

39 

(23) 

Religion: 

None 

62 

21 

17 

(52) 

Jew 

73 

13 

13 

(15) 

Protestant 

28 

50 

22 

(46) 

Catholic 

13 

42 

46 

(24) 


porter category. The contrasting type is what we have termed " large 
publ ic" universities, where 60 per cent of the professors were Oppo¬ 
nents and only 4 per cent were Supporters. Large and small private 
schools had smilar distributions, with about one-fourth of the profes¬ 
sors being Supporters. 

The background variable of religion showed the strongest relation 
observed. Catholics were most likely to support the war, 46 per cent 
falling in the Supporters category. Protestants had a plurality (50 per¬ 
cent) in the Uncommitted category. Of those indicating no religion, 
62 per cent were strongly opposed to the war. Jews were the most 
anti-war, with per cent Oppone nts. 

We had predicted that professors who had ties to the Federal govern¬ 
ment, either through consulting or research funds, would tend to be 
more in support of administration policies. Although these ideas held 
up, differences were very slight. Those with ties to the government 
were slightly more likely to be uncommitted, while those without ties 
were slightly more likely to be Opponents. In view of the relation al¬ 
ready observed for field, however, these relations may be spurious. The 
size of the sample would not permit further control. 

Other variables that showed little or no relationship to the war scale 
were sex, age, type of school attended, size of town or city of origin, 
and previous military experience. 
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DISCUSSION 

As is commonplace when systematic data are brought to bear on popu¬ 
lar conceptions, the situation with respect to academia’s relation to the 
war is more complex than one might infer from the mass media alone. 
There are, however, a number of ways of interpreting our findings. 

On the basis of absolute numbers, can we decide whether professors 
are “hawks” or "doves”? Perhaps the most relevant data here are the 
responses to the question about the preferred future military policy of 
the United States in Vietnam. It is one of the few questions wit 
answer categories indicating the four policy possibilities of escalation, 
status quo, de-escalation, and withdrawal. For those who feel professors 
are radical in their anti-war sentiments, we can stress the fact that in 
our sample o nly 15 per cen t favored complete withdrawa l. If “hawk 
sentiments are seen as a desire to escalate, few' professors qualify—on y 
15 per cent desired increased military commitments. The bulk of tne 
sample (almost two-thirds) was split between the status quo choice of 
maintaining the present support level and the anti-war choice of de¬ 
creasing (but not withdrawing) U.S. military commitment. Thus we 
can say that professors in our sample who had an opinion divided 
about equally between favoring a continuation of the war and favor¬ 
ing some kind of military de-emphasis. 

The question has to be raised, however, whether the analysis of ab¬ 
solute numbers is the appropriate way to evaluate professors’ opinions. 
What are the baselines for these numbers? We have to consider the 
possibility that radical anti-war attitudes are defined by the existing 
state of attitudes in the public at large. If the public was found to be 
divided equally between anti-war and pro-war sentiments, as our 
sample seems to be, then we would not want to single professors out as 
a group for their anti-administration views. It is necessary, then, to 
consider the state of public opinion in general. _ 

Some care must be taken here since various kinds of error can be 
introduced in these comparisons. First of all, if we use public opinion 
polls we must attempt to find question wordings and answer cate¬ 
gories that are reasonably close to our own; the strong effect of differ¬ 
ences here is well documented.® Moreover, public opinion is not nec¬ 
essarily stable over time. Since our sample was interviewed in April 
and May of 1966, the public opinion polls we consider should also 

have been taken at about the same time. 

We were able to find a contemporaneous national Gallup poll that 
asked a question similar to one of ours. The question from the poll is: 

e A Rood discussion of this problem can be found in Stanley Payne. The Art of 
Askinz Questions, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1951 . 
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“In view of the developments since we entered the fighting in Viet¬ 
nam, do you think the United States made a mistake sending troops 
to fight in Vietnam.''” 7 The answer categories listed are “Yes, made a 
mistake, No, did not,” and “Don't know.” This question is com¬ 
parable to the first question listed in Table 1. In our sample, 66 per 
cent felt it was wrong to get militarily involved in Vietnam. But, na¬ 
tionally, only 36 per cent felt it was wrong, while almost half (49 per 
cent) felt that the United States did not make a mistake in sending its 
troops in the first place. In general, the results on this question for the 
public at large are consistent over time and consistent over different 
polls. 8 Since the similar question we asked our sample is strongly re¬ 
lated to other policy questions (especially those in Table 1) and to the 
VTVS, 9 we can conclude, by these measures, that our sample is con¬ 
siderably more anti-war than the public at large. 

T his contrast is even more dramatic if we consider socio-economic 
groups more sim ilar to profess ors tha n the entire public. Answering 
the same question in the Gallup poll, college graduates were more 
likely to support the war than the nation as a whole: 31 per cent of the 
graduates felt that getting involved was a mistake, while 62 pe r cent’ 
^approved of the original military involvement. With this group, then, 
we find an almost complete reversal of the proportions supporting and 
opposing the original war effort compared with our sample of 
professors. ' 

We conclude that professors may not be radical in some absolute 
s^nse, but that they may be radical when jcompared to more general 
publics—e specially those with more education than the public as a 
whole. The next question is: What makes professors so much more 
anti-war than others? Since we have already seen the strong positive 
associations between opposition to the war and other liberal ideologi¬ 
cal issues, it makes some sense to attempt to answer this question by 
considering the sources of general political liberalism among profes¬ 
sors. Our assumption is that a main cause of anti-war attitudes is a 
general liberal (or, from other points of view, anti-establishment) out- 

7 American Institute of Public Opinion, Gallup Political Index , No. 12, May 

1966. * 7 

8 Data from issue Nos. 6, 10 , 16, and 18 of the Gallup Political Index give results 
for the same question (or a very similar one) over a period of almost two years; 
the proportions in favor and opposing original military involvement remained 
fairly constant, being, approximately one-half and one-third, ~spectively (about 

'one-sixth gave no opinion). For a summary of the other poll results, see S. M. 
Lipset, “Doves, Hawks and Polls/* Encounter, October 1966, pp. 1-8. 

9 The product-moment correlations between our original involvement measure 
and future military policy, bombing North Vietnam, and the VWS (all scored in 
consistent directions), are, respectively, .71, .51, .61. 
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look, not only for professors but for the public as well. 10 This issue 
will be examined more thoroughly in a future paper, but, briefly, here 
are some of our tentative explanations. 

There are a number of views about the sources of liberalism in aca¬ 
demia. Some of these have been summarized by Lipset in a discussion 
of leftism among intellectuals in general. 11 He argues, first of all, 

The political intellectual, the man of ideas, is nowhere very interested in 
defending inconsistencies, and every status quo is full of inconsistencies. 
Only by attacking the limitations of his political and social order can he 
feel he is playing a fruitful creative role. 12 

Since there has been no true conservative ideology in America based 
on aristocratic principles, Lipset argues, attacks on the status quo have 
to be grounded in leftist or liberal ideologies. 

Two kinds of information from our data qin be brought to bear on 
this reasoning. First, the fact that 80 per cent of our sample favored 
the Cuban blockade does not appear to be in accord with the notion 
of a leftist ideology dominant among professors. At the very least, we 
must say that if they have a leftist ideology, it is tempered by some 
pragmatic considerations. A more important reason for questioning 
the argument is the presence of wide variations in our data among 
professors in different types of universities and with differing religious 
orientations. If the experience of being an intellectual (or academi¬ 
cian) in itself leads to liberal or leftist ten4encies, then the variations 
within such intellectual groups (as a whole) should be small com¬ 
pared to variations between the intellectual group and the public at 
large. Yet our findings suggest that the percentage differences in op¬ 
position to the war across different college types and religious pref¬ 
erences within our sample are as large, if not larger, than the per¬ 
centage difference between professors and the national cross-section. 
It may be, then, that the leftist tradition is valid only for certain sub¬ 
groups of professors. We shall discuss this further when we examine 
the relation between religion and opposition to the war. 

Another source of liberalism among intellectuals, according to Lip¬ 
set, comes from the intellectual./ views of themselves as occupying a 
relatively low position in the social and power structure in American 
society: 

10 One author has summarized some of the studies dealing with ideological 
correlates of Cold War issues: Milton J. Rosenberg, “Images in Relation to the 
Policy Process: American Public Opinion on Cold-war Issues/’ in Herbert Kelman, 
ed., International Behavior, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965* csp. 
pp. 314-322. 

11 Lipset i960, op. cit., pp. 341 - 347 - 

12 Ibid., p. 345. 
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This low self-image encourages professors and, I would suggest, other in¬ 
tellectuals as well to pursue the same political path as other ‘‘deprived’’ 
groups the world over—to support those political parties that attack the 
existing distribution of priviledge. 13 

Data from studies by Seeman and Lazarsfeld and Theilens tend to sup¬ 
port this conclusion. 14 This idea can be tested directly using data 
from our study. We asked professors to rate their general prestige rel¬ 
ative to other professionals, such as doctors and lawyers. As a group, 
less than a third, or 31 per cent, felt that their prestige was less than 
that of the other two professions (which, as a matter of fact, are among 
the highest in prestige). Hence, we cannot describe our sample as a 
whole as having a low self-image concerning their profession. More¬ 
over, those who view their role as having less prestige are slightly more 
likely to be supporters of the war (measured by the VWS) than those 
who feel their prestige is equal or greater than that of the other pro¬ 
fessions. 

If these explanations are not complete, what can be said from our 
data about the sources of liberalism or anti-war sentiments? The two 
variables that had a strong effect on anti-war feelings were religion 
and type of college. In fact, the differences are large enough to suggest 
that we may not be able to speak of academicians as a group, at least 
with regard to their political ideology. We found a difference of 30 
per cent between professors and the public at large on support for the 
war; but percentage differences even larger are found within our sam¬ 
ple on the VWS among those with different religious preferences and 
in different types of universities. Attempts to describe attitudes of pro¬ 
fessors as a group may hide too many of these within-group variations. 

The finding that professors who are Catholics are the most likely 
supporters of the war is in accord with other studies. 15 Rosenberg sug¬ 
gests that college-educated American Catholics have status anxieties 
accruing from upward mobility that tend to cause overidentification 
with what they see as the core national ideology. 13 But we also find 
that the differences between the Protestants and the nonreligious are 
at least as large as those between Catholics and Protestants (see Table 
7). Presumably, Protestant professors are no more upwardly mobile 
than the nonreligious; in fact, our data show that about the same pro¬ 
portions of each come from blue-collar backgrounds. 

It is possible that we are dealing with an issue of simple ideological 

13 ibid., p. 347. 

14 Melvin Seeman, "The Intellectual and the Language of Minorities/' American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64, July 1958, pp. 25-40. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and W. 
Thielens, Jr., The Academic Mind, Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1958, pp. 11-17. 

15 Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 311-316. 
is Loc. cit . 
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conflict. The more religious a person is, and the more formal religious 
activities are required, the more important it is for him to be free to 
believe and practice Jiis religion. It is possible that the more religious 
a person is, in this sense, the more likely he will be to perceive the 
Communist movement as a threat and the more likely he will be to op¬ 
pose its manifestations. Since there is a definite sense in which re¬ 
ligiosity increases as we go from nonreligious to Protestant to Catho¬ 
lic, this may account for the similar increase in pro-war attitudes. This 
does not explain why Jews are the most anti-war of all, but since it is 
likely that the term “Jew” is used as a description of ethnicity, it is 
probably not an indicator of religiosity, as are the other two categories. 
Thus, professors as a group may be more liberal because of their 
weaker traditional religious views. 

Finally, the religious differences observed do not totally account for 
the differences observed among types of universities. The most inter¬ 
esting difference here is that between the “large public” category and 
the “large private” category (see Table 7). The distinction between 
these types is mainly one of prestige and national vs. local orientation. 
We tried a number of controls to explain this relationship, but we did 
not find any satisfactory intervening variables. It is possible that a 
slight reformulation of the self-image hypothesis can account fo r the 
difference. It may be that those who feel they have not done well per¬ 
sonally in their career take more radical stands, not those who feel their 
profession as a whole has low prestige. Thus, it may be a relative com¬ 
parison within the professional group, in terms of success or pow T er or 
prestige, which determines the politically relevant low self-image. If 
we assume that faculty members of lower-prestige colleges have a 
lower self-image in comparison to faculty members of higher-prestige 
colleges (other things being equal), then we have a possible explana¬ 
tion of our finding that the former are more anti-war than the latter. 

Our investigation shows that, as of May 19 66, many conceptions 
about the role of professors in the anti-war movement were exagger¬ 
ated or just plain wrong. We can never assume that public opinion of 
a year ago will inform us directly about public opinion today, and we 
cannot be sure that our sample of professors was representative of pro¬ 
fessors across the nation. Nevertheless, we would be surprised if o.i r 
conclusions were inapplicable today. 

















